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BLACKS, HISPANICS, OTHERS TO TRAIN 
FOR CONSTRUCTION JOBS 








WASHINGTON -- A contract to recruit and train 3,755 persons--with special 
emphasis on blacks and Hispanics--in construction and industrial trades has been 
renewed by the U.S. Labor Department. 


The Recruitment and Training Program, Inc., (RTP), of New York has received a 


$4,108,722 renewal contract which covers 29 areas, Assistant Secretary of Labor 


William H. Kolberg announced. 

In addition to blacks and Hispanics, other trainees will be recruited from among 
veterans and the disadvantaged. One of the target goals of the contract is to recruit 
women for 25 percent of available openings. 

Of the total, 3,505 training slots will be for inexperienced persons recruited for 
pre-apprenticeship training; the remaining 250 will be journeymen placed in the 
construction trades as union members at a cost of $1,094 per trainee. 

The pre-apprentice recruits will be trained to pass the apprenticeship admission 
tests of the unions in the field they want to enter. 

Under the initial contract signed in 1972 and three subsequent renewals, carpenter, 
electrician, operating engineer, and painter have been the four most selected careers. 

Contract funding is under Title III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 

Ernest Green is executive-director of RTP, with offices at 162 5th Ave., N.Y., 


N.Y¥., 10010 (Telephone 212-691-0660). 
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OSHA ANNOUNCES NEW NOISE ABATEMENT POLICY 


WASHINGTON -- Future agreements with employers and employer associations to 
abate noise exposures on the job will be on a plant-by-plant basis, Dr. Morton Corn, 
assistant secretary of labor for the Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA), said. 

The announcement rules out prospects for any new negotiation of industrywide 
agreements. 

OSHA has had noise abatement agreements with two industry associations: Western 
Wood Products Association and the National Concrete Masonry Association. In addition, 
the agency had agreements with the American Can Co. and with several other employers 
on a company-wide basis. 

Dr. Corn said any future agreements would have to be preceded by an inspection 
of the plant or plants proposed as candidates to be part of the agreement to determine 
what noise hazards exist and what abatement measures, including engineering controls, 
can feasibly be taken to reduce or-eliminate the hazards. 

OSHA compliance officers are required by law to issue citations where violations 
of the noise standard are found during such inspections and to propose appropriate 


penalties. 


However, because inspection would be part of a good-faith effort, Dr. Corn said, 


"I would anticipate that the civil penalties in these situations will be minimal or 

no penalties would be proposed, provided violations were not judged to be serious." 
Making agreements on a plant-by-plant basis would not necessarily exclude 

employer associations from participation in the process of noise control, particularly 

where new technology is needed and where noise control problems are similar in 


different facilities, Corn noted. 
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STATE, LOCAL GOVERNMENT WORKERS CONSTITUTIONALLY PROTECTED 
AGAINST PAY, AGE DISCRIMINATION, FEDERAL COURTS RULE 


WASHINGTON -- Seven federal courts have held that state and local government 
workers may constitutionally be protected by the Equal Pay Act and Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act (ADEA), whether or not they are entitled to minimum wage or 
overtime pay. 

The opinions resulted from motions by public employers to have equal pay or 
ADEA suits against them dismissed dn groumds that the laws no longer constitutionally 
apply to states or their political subdivisions. 

The motions were based on a June 1976 U.S. Supreme Court decision in National 
League of Cities v. Usery, which barred application of Fair Labor Standards Act 
(FLSA) minimum wage and overtime pay standards to state and local government employees 
engaged in traditional functions of those governments. 

The seven defendant public employers contended that the high court's ruling 
applied to the two anti-discrimination laws, as well. 

Five of the suits involved alleged violations of the Equal Pay Act (which is 
part of the FLSA) and two alleged violations of the ADEA. Both laws had been 
extended to state and local government employees by the FLSA 1966 and 1974 amendments, 
which also gave the employees minimum wage and overtime protection. 

All seven- court opinions held that the anti-discrimination laws were unaffected 
by the Supreme Court decision. Two of the opinions pointed out that a state sovereignty 
right to discriminate arbitrarily is outweighed by a national interest in ensuring 
equal protection under the law. 

The seven decisions represent all federal court opinions on this issue to 


date. The suits include: 
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-- Usery v. Charieston County School Dist. - U.S. Dist. Court, Dist. of 
S.C. (CA 76-248). 


-- Usery v. Bd. of Ed. of Salt Lake City - U.S. Dist. Court, Dist. of Utah 
(CA 75-510). 

-- Usery v. Bettendorf Community School Dist. - U.S. Dist. Court, So. Dist. 
of Iowa (CA 76-6-D). 

-- Usery v. Ft. Madison Community School Dist. - U.S. Dist. Court, So. Dist. 
of Iowa (CA 75-62-1). 

-- Usery v. Sioux City Community School Dist. - U.S. Dist. Court, 
No. Dist. of Iowa (CA TE-EOZEY. . 


-- Riley v. Univ. of Lowell - U.S. Dist. Court, Dist. of Mass. (CA 76-1118-M). 


-- Christensen v. Stat2 of Iowa - U.S. Dist. Court, No. Dist. of Iowa 
(CA 74-2030). 
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PROCEDURES FOR CERTAIN 
BLACK LUNG CLAIMS SIMPLIFIED 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor has simplified its rules for resolving 
certain black lung benefit claims. 

The new regulations became effective Sept. 24 upon publication in the Federal 
Register. They apply to survivor claims which were filed more than three years 
after the death of the miner. " 

They set forth procedures which permit expedited decisions to be made on such 
claims, and on certain other types of claims, under rules similar to those available 
to a U.S. District Court. Intended to shorten the time period for processing such 
claims, the new regulations restate the time limitations applicable under the law 
and permit the summary dismissal of claims when not timely filed. 


### 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--AUGUST 1976 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 percent in August before seasonal 
adjustment to 171.9 (1967=100), the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. The August CPI was up 5.6 percent from a year ago. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI rose 0.5 percent in August, the same 
as in June and July. The August increase resulted from higher prices for a wide 
variety of goods and services, notably fruits and vegetables, apparel, and gasoline. 
These increases were partially offset by lower prices for meats. 

The food index increased 0.3 percent in August after seasonal adjustment, 


making the third month of comparatively small increases. Prices of fresh fruits 


and vegetables advanced sharpiy in August, following declines in the preceding 3 


months, and prices for dairy products and coffee continued to rise rapidly. 

Meat and poultry prices, on the other hand, continued to move down. The 
declines for beef and pork--3.6 percent and 4.0 percent:respectively were larger than 
in July. In addition, indexes for eggs and fats and o0i1s--which had been rising in 
recent months--declined in August after seasonal adjustment. 

The index for commodities other than food rose 0.6 percent in August after 
seasonal adjustment, about the same as in the previous 3 months and about twice as 
much as in the early months of 1976. 

The apparel commodities index rose 1.1 percent in August, following a rise of 
0.6 percent in July, and accounted for about one-third of the rise in the nonfood 
commodities index. Approximately 30 percent of the rise in this index was due to 
continued rapid increases in the indexes for gasoline and motor oi] and fuel oi] and 


coal. 
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Prices of used cars continued to rise. The new car index increased 0.4 percent 
in August after remaining nearly unchanged in June and July. The index for household 
durables declined slightly in August, following moderate increases in recent months; 
appliance prices were unchanged while prices for furniture and floor coverings 


declined. Prices for alcoholic beverages also declined in August. ~ 


The services index rose 0.6 percent in August after seasonal adjustment, the 


same as in June and July. The rent index increased 0.3 percent, while household 
services other than rent rose 0.6 percent. Increases of 0.6 percent for medical 
care services and 0.5 percent for transportation services were about half as large 
as in July because of a slower rise in charges for hospital services and auto 
insurance and a slight decline in public transportation charges. Among other 
services components, the index for personal care services rose sharply in August 
primarily because of higher charges for beauty shop services. 


### 
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REAL EARNINGS IN AUGUST 1976 


WASHINGTON -- Real spendable earnings decreased 0.3 percent from the July level, 
seasonally adjusted, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
reported. This decrease was due to the decline in real gross average weekly earnings. 


Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 0.6 percent as an increase 


in the tax effect more than offset a 1.1 percent increase in real gross average 


weekly earnings. 

Real spendable earnings are calculated by taking the average weekly pay for 
all production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the American 
economy reduced by Social Security and federal income tax rates applicable to a 
| married worker with three dependents who earned the average oun. 

The figures are preliminary and cover full-time and part-time workers. 

(Real encatnentis earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index. ) 

Real gross average weekly earnings decreased 0.3 percent from July to August 
after allowance for the usual seasonal ventana. This was due to a 0.5 percent 
increase’ in the Consumer Price Index which more than offset a 0.2 percent increase 
in average hourly earnings as average weekly hours were unchanged. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were up 1.1] percent. Average 
hourly earnings increased 6.8 percent counteracting a 5.6 percent rise in the 
Consumer Price Index. (Before adjustment for the increase in the Consumer Price 
Index and for seasonal change, average weekly earnings were $178.24 in August, 
compared with $166.90 a year earlier.) , 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power decreased 
0.1 percent from July. Compared with a year ago, the index was up 1.2 percent. The 
index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, 


such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 
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| Dear Consumer 


Donor Card Aids 
Anatomical Bequest 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
‘ Office of Consumer Affairs. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Recently, Ann: Landers was a guest on my radio 
program HELP to talk about a letter she had re- 
ceived from one of her many readers. 

The letter was from a woman who said shé was 
76 years old, “blessed with good health and God’s 
love and mercy.” She went on to say: “Last week 
I realized I should write my will.” And then she 
asked, ‘‘Am I too old to give my body to whatever 
agency can make use of any part of it? How do I 
contact the appropriate people?” 

Perhaps you have a similar thought in mind: 


If you do, the most 
practical approach would be 
to write to the National 
Kidney Foundation and ask 
for a Uniform Donor Card. 
This is wallet size, and you 
fill in your name, date of 
birth, city, state and your 
signature. 

You may signify on that 
card if you wish to give 
your whole body or only 
part of it for research, med- 
ical education, therapy or 
transplants. Or you can in- 
dicate if you wish to donate 
only your eyes or your kid- 
neys or any other specific 
organ. 

This card is based on 
the Uniform Anatomical 
Gift Act that has_ be- 
come law, with some mod- 
ifications, in all 50 states 
and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

According to the law in 
most states, you can do- 
nate all or part of your 
body for research or trans- 
plant by using the donor 
card, or by. stating your in- 
tention in your will, or even 
a letter, having two other 
persons witness the signing 
of your name. 

If you ‘use a letter, and 
not a donor card, don’t ad- 
dress it to anyone, but fold 
it and carry the original 
with you at all times—as 
you would the Uniform Do- 
nor Card. The ‘adult mem- 
bers of your family should 


also have copies. And you 
can address a copy of the 
letter to your doctor or law- 
yer or both. 

In the radio program, 
Ann Landers pointed out 
that it is advisable to dis- 
cuss this thoroughly with 
your family. Many people 
might: object to a loved one’s 
remains being used for med- 
ical purposes. That is why 
most medical facilities allow 
the family to have funeral 
services before taking the 
body for research. 

When there is an ana- 
tomical bequest of the whole 


“body, however, there is no 


burial service. If the be- 
quest is for a part of the 
body, such as eyes or kid- 
neys, these are removed at 
the time of death and the 
family may have the funeral 
and burial services as usual. 
As Miss Landers said, this 
is a matter to discuss with 
your family or clergy. 

Also your doctor and 
lawyer should be consulted 
about what you plan to do. 
Your doctor can tell about 
the real need for anatomical 
bequests in your area, and 
the lawyer can determine 
what the exact law is in 
your state. 

If you want a Uniform 
Donor Card for making an 
anatomical bequest, write to 
the National Kidney Foun- 
dation, 116 E. 27th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 
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Massachusetts, in 1912, was the first state to enact a minimum wage act for 
women and minors, according eo “Sepertent Events in American Labor History, 1778-1975," 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
### 7 


The first federal labor relations law was enacted in 1888, providing for 


arbitration and Presidential boards of investigation for railroad workers, according 


to "Important Events in American Labor History, 1778-1975," published by the U.S. 


Department of Labor. 
HAF 

The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 established the first national policy 
designed to protect the rights of workers to organize and elect their representatives 
for collective bargaining, according to "Important Events in American Labor History, 
1778-1975," published by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

### 

The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, designed to eliminate 
improper activities by labor or management, was signed by President Eisenhower on 
Sept. 14, 1959, according to "Important Events in Labor History, 1778-1975," 

a publication of the U.S. Labor Department. 
### 

The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 created the United States Employment Service 
in the U.S. Department of Labor, according to a U.S. Labor Department publication, 
"Important Events in Labor History, 1778-1975." 


### 











